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1970; and Everett Reimer, School Is Dead: Alternatives in Education, Doubleday,
Garden City, N.Y., 1971. In any case, neither the scholarly revisionists nor the radical
revisionists stressed the international elements that I believe are most demanding of
reinterpretation in the history of education-the world situation following World War
II, the crises in modern civilization, the need for comparative study of the intercon-
nected civilizations of the world, and an awareness of the major directions of world-
wide social change toward modernization.
The Modernization Process The most important single volume on the modernization
process in historical perspective is C. E. Black, The Dynamics of Modernization; a
Study in Comparative History, Harper & Row, New York, 1966. It contains a useful
and selective guide to the rapidly expanding bibliography on this subject. The impor-
tance of this subject is indicated by the 2,500 items listed in John Erode, The Process
of Modernization; an Annotated Bibliography on the Sociocultural Aspects of Devel-
opment, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1969. In addition to Black, I
have found the most useful books on modernization to be: Gabriel A. Almond and
James S. Coleman (eds.), The Politics of the Developing Areas, Princeton University
Press, Princeton, N.J., 1960; Gabriel A. Almond and G. Bingham Powell, Jr., Compara-
tive Politics; a Developmental Approach, Little, Brown, Boston, 1966; Clifford Geertz
(ed.), Old Societies and New States; the Quest for Modernity in Asia and Africa, Free
Press, New York, 1963; Samuel P. Huntington, Political Order in Changing Societies,
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., 1968; Guy Hunter, Modernizing Peasant
Societies; a Comparative Study in Asia and Africa, Oxford University Press, New York,
1969; Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society: Modernizing the Middle East,
Free Press, New York, 1958; Marion Levy, Jr., Modernization and the Structure of
Societies, 2 vols., Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J., 1966; Robert A. Nisbet,
Social Change and History; Aspects of the Western Theory of Development, Oxford
University Press, New York, 1969; Talcott Parsons, The Systems of Modern Societies,
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1971; Lucian W. Pye, Politics, Personality, and
Nation-Building: Burma's Search for Identity, Yale University Press, New Haven,
Conn., 1962; Dankwart Rustow, A World of Nations: The Dynamics of Modern
Politics, Brookings Institution, Washington, B.C., 1967; Edward A. Shils, Political
Development in the New States, Mouton, The Hague, 1965; Myron Weiner (ed.),
Modernization: The Dynamics of Growth, Basic Books, New York, 1966; and Kalmen
H. Silvert (ed.), Expectant Peoples; Nationalism and Development, Random House,
New York, 1963.
Comparative History As Black's book reveals, study of the modernization process
has stimulated attention to comparative history. Significant comparative studies have
recently been made of such basic institutions or social processes as feudalism, bureau-
cracy, urbanization, population, elites, slavery, imperialism, and colonialism. Exam-
ples of these are listed at appropriate places in the following text. Ways in which
American history can be put into a worldwide context are suggested in C. Vann
Woodward (ed.), The Comparative Approach to American History, Basic Books, New
York, 1968. Several periodicals provide a continuing source for pursuing comparative
history themes. I have found the most useful to be: Comparative Studies in Society
and History, published by the Cambridge University Press; the Journal of Interdisci-
plinary History, published by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press; World
Politics, published by the Center for International Studies, Princeton University; the